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the fittest. It is clear that this doctrine permeated much of the thought of those who applied evolution to social problems. Social Darwinists cited not only the alleged approval of Darwin himself but, somewhat more appropriately, that of Spencer. An imposing company of other authorities was unequivocally cited in support of the concept of social Struggle. Sir Henry Maine's Popular Government referred to the struggle for existence as "that beneficent private war which makes one man strive to climb on the shoulders of another and remain there through the law of the survival of the fittest/' Gumplowicz, a Polish sociologist, influenced Ward, Small, and other Americans by his conception of a "war of races." Ruskin, Kingsley, and Carlyle, with their sentimental but attractive romanticizing of the "will to power*' and "the cult of force/' were appealed to in support of the doctrine, as were the English hereditarians, Galton and Pearson. Haeckel and Nietzsche were great names to the Social Darwinists. Even William James regarded war or its "equivalent" as a biological or sociological necessity since "our ancestors have bred pugnacity into our bone and marrow and thousands of years of peace won't breed it out of us." A subsequent discussion of war and imperialism will reveal the extent to which Social Darwinism figured in the defense of these institutions.
Although Darwin was influenced by Malthus, who had seen in war and famine nature's means for eliminating some in the competition for limited resources, it appears that he himself never lent much countenance to the sweeping applications of his theories to social problems. At least he expressed hearty sympathy for the sustained efforts of Charles Loring Brace, an American disciple, to relieve human suffering through beneficent social action. Even Spencer, while insisting that war had played a major role in social evolution in the past, believed that in the present industrial society war was an ineffective instrument for accomplishing further evolution.
The first criticisms of Social Darwinism in the name of Darwin's own teachings seem to have been made in 1880 by a Russian zoologist, Kessler, and to have been developed somewhat later by Kropotkin, who saw in organic evolution an even more important factor than struggle, that of mutual aid. If mutual aid had enabled individuals and species in the animal and human worlds to survive in a measure greater than struggle .had, the whole basis of Social Darwinism fell to the ground. Kropotkin visited the United States in 1897 and again in 1901 and did